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THE DECORATOR AND FURNISHER. 
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oxidization by exposure, may now be trusted to stand well. In 
certain cases a mixture of red gold with silver may be employed 
happily. Black, as a rule, looks cheap, and its varnished sur- 
face ill accords with the dull texture of the cloth. Bright 
colors on dark cloth are rarely satisfactory. 
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Designed by Aubrey Beardsley. 

The cloth with a broken color, so popular to-day, is obtained 
by using the back of the fabric. In this way crude orange cloth 
may yield a delicate salmon, a staring red may supply a dainty 
flesh-color, or a strong bine yield a cool grayish blue. The 
white threads of the fabric, having only taken the color in their 
interstices, the effects of the back is that of a woven, not of a 
painted, fabric. The old-fashioned cloths — grained to imitate 
leather, with heavy opaque colors — are not in favor to-day, 
nor are those with arbitrary patterns impressed in the material 
before it is fixed to the millboard of the covers. 

Of the designs that are shown to illustrate this paper nothing 
could here be set down except praise. First, because they 
mostly deserve it; secondly, because if they left points open to 
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Designed by Gleeson White. 

objection it would rather be'ungenerous to apply a drastic cri- 
ticism to examples lent us as specimens to illustrate the'improve- 
ment of the cloth cover. Nearly all are planned for gold upon 
color. Mr. Selwyn Image's design — executed in red gold upon 
vellum — for the large paper edition of The Tragic Mary, was 



also issued in black on brown paper for ordinary copies, and it 
is difficult to say in which form it was most charming. The 
Sphinx is designed for gold upon vellum ; Silver-points I have 
already mentioned. The cover of Sir Edward Bume- Jones is in 
pale blue upon a still lighter cloth; the Herrick is in gold upon 
colored cloth, with vellum panel. The rest are intended either 
for gold on modertely light cloths, or for printing in a darker 
shade upon the fabric. For nearly all these cases quiet tertiary 
colors are used, mostly on the back of the cloth before de- 
scribed. 

To-day is essentially a time when mean things are done so 
finely that future ages may refer to it as a period when the 
minor arts attracted the genius and energy now — from mod- 
esty or timidity — diverted from heroic enterprises. So as we 
collect the bric-a-brac of certain periods, and pay thousands 
for a piece of porcelain or some other article of the craftsman's 
production, it may be other ages will pass by our pictures and 
poems with a smile of contempt, and collect our book-covers, 
our short stories, and a hundred ephemeral products, with keen 
interest. 
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DECORATIVE NOTES. 



ENTERING from the main hall into the dining-room of one of the 
most artistically finished residences of Newport, R. I., the first 
feature to attract the eye is the large old-fashioned fireplace of 
stone, richly carved, and with hooded roof of Carlisle stone. Cut in the 
face of the roof are the Tooker arms. A very important feature, from its 
magnificence and antiquity, is the buffet. This is made from a screen 
taken from an old monastery in Brittany during the fifteenth century, and 
shows elaborate designs in carving, the work of the monks. It is fourteen 
feet long. On one side of the buffet is the silver safe; and in front of it, 
flush with the wainscoting, are solid brass gates, also the work of the 
monks. The windows of the room are all of the same height with the 
wainscoting, and are a mass of jeweled bull's-eyes, chipped off for lustrous 
effect, and with an oval plate-glass in the upper part of the window. 

THE ceiling is oak timbered. In the corners of the room are niches 
for china and glassware. The pilasters on the side show crabs 
carved in relief; and the columns in the wainscoting, crests, fleur-de- 
lis and shells. Above the wainscoting the wall is covered in Spanish 
leather. The room is rich in carving; and to. preserve the feeling of 
antiquity in its furnishing, a screen for the fireplace has been made of 
panels of sun-burnt wood, taken from the front of a Cairo house, and add- 
ing not a little to the general effect. 

LEADING from the dining-room, through arches on either side of the 
fireplace, by means of gates copied after the pattern of the old gates 
used in front of the safe, we enter the salon. Here the walls are 
covered with yellow silk up to the frieze, which is composed of heavily 
embroidered silk of a very rich pattern, and the entire finishing points to 
the Louis XVI. style. Over the fireplace is a mantel of cherry, with figures 
carved in relief around a central mirror. 



